IZ                            RENASCENT INDIA

here is an account, not of the external stimuli received during
this period by Hindu Society, but of the reaction of that
Society to them; not a history of the new forces assailing
Hindusthan from without, but of their assimilation from
within.

Such an account seems to me not only to be interesting, but
alone capable of furnishing the key to our understanding of that
Indian Renascence and of its outcome to-day, which looms so
large in the crowded events of our own days, and which will
probably loom larger still in the retrospect of coming genera-
tions, who may see in this period above all the redressing of
world balance between East and West, between White and
Black.

English Histories of India, as I have said, are not lacking,
nor are Indian accounts of certain incidents and certain per-
sonalities in the Renascence of the past hundred years; but a
reasoned history of that period from the Indian point of view
does not yet exist. Mr, C. F. Andrews in 1912 essayed the task
in his little book, The Renaissance in India: but the narrative is
somewhat slight and obviously written specially for such readers
as the Young People's Missionary Movement, which indeed
published it in London. The late Lajpat Rai has written his
own interpretation and history of the Nationalist Movement
from within and published it (first in 1915} under the title of
Young India: but the story he tells of course leaves out all that
has happened after that date and touches but lightly on what
came to pass before his own personal experience. Sir Harring-
ton Lovett in 1920 published a History of the Indian Nationalist
Movement (Murray's), but he would be the first to acknowledge
that the point of view is very far from being that of an Indian.
Mrs. Besant's Hem India Wrought for Freedom (Theosophical
Publishing House, 1915) merely tells the story of the Indian
National Congress from 1885 to 1914; and Sir Surendranath
Banerjea's A Nation in the Making (Oxford University Press,